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THE NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY 
YMCA-YWCA 


Because all men have dignity and worth 
in their common sonship under God, we 
believe that the basic foundations for free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world lie in 
the recognition of full opportunities for all 

men. Thus there are rights which should be the & * 

available to all without discrimination as to i rr te rcol leg fe rn 


race, color, sex, birth, social or economic 


status, or creed... . 

§ We are uncompromisingly opposed both articles 

me to racial discrimination and segregation, and 

non-violent efforts for a social order which L. Maynard Catchings 


provides every individual, regardless of CITADEL... . 


race, opportunity to participate and share | Arthur Clifton Lamb, Sr. 
al alike in all relationships of life. 
| = see joe preju- Robert McA fee Brown 
dices and discriminatory practices and shall : 

FRESHMAN COMMISSION PROGRAM AT WASHINGTON STATE . .- 8? 


assure to all individuals the respect due 


] them as children of God. Elizabeth S. Jackson a 


| THE WORLD ALLIANCE OF YMCAs D. Ned Linegar 7 ; 
CENTENNIAL DECLARATION RIGHTS... .. ......8 


Galen R. Weaver 


The YMCA should continue to strive for the 


removal of every form of social or economic TO “OLE MISS”. . 
- injustice and racial discrimination, and first A.L. Kershaw li 
| of all within its own fellowship; and for the n 
| protection and enrichment of individual departments n 
Paris, France, 1955 
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they parted with 


| racial prejudice 
By L. MAYNARD CATCHINGS | 
In the daily course of living one finds it a painful ex pe- 
We rence in our society to part with racial prejudice. In- 
deed, there are those who go through all types of ration- 
r alizations rather than to struggle against their preju- 
dices. Some even resort to brutality against those who 
4 violate the present patterns of racial segregation. 
An individual who uproots his racial prejudice often | 
. must go through a reorganization of the basic values by ; 
which he measures his own well being. Any reorganiza- 
’ tion of values is trying, even when unavoidable. We are 
now living at a time in our culture when many persons gest ways to establish those relationships between mem- 
must undergo such basic reorganization of personal val- bers of different racial groups which contribute to the 
ap ues. The following pages tell about the experiences of elimination of anxiety and insecurity, thereby reducing 
ie Some who have been enabled to overcome their racial the tendency to visit hatred and hostility on others. The 
1 prejuasces, antagonisms or Ease plain indifference to ra- case Stories presented here have been picked at random, 
cial groups other than their own. and indicate a few situations in which individuals have 
Men reviewing these cases it is hoped that they may sug- overcome racial prejudice and discrimination. 
Los 
Louis 
ment 
the burden of being first 
— A Negro girl matriculated in what had previously been a white Southern 
college. Through her application she was accepted into a dormitory spon- 
sored by a religious organization. She was a “‘first’’ and the religious body 
in accepting her was testing the ability of its members to rise above race 
and demonstrate to the community that people are no different because of 
race. The student was from a middle-class family, the daughter of a suc- 
—_ cessful physician in a large city. She thought herself to be free of racial 
prejudice against particular white people although extremely conscious of 
the amount of discrimination visited upon the Negro people in her state. 
She had applied to the “white” college not because she wanted to be with 
white people but because the school afforded better training in the field of 
her selected vocation. She was unaware that prior to her coming a con- 
siderable amount of discussion had taken place among the director of the 
dormitory, the dormitory board and the girls occupying the dormitory, or 
"a that a list of the girls willing to room with her had been established. Upon 
- entering the dormitory she soon discovered that her coming was “an experi- 
Bes ment.” continued on next page 
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Having felt quite secure in the middle-class Negro commu- 
nity out of which she had come, she was somewhat unfamiliar 
with her new marginal position. On reflection, however, she 
recognized that her previous security was also marginal and 
realized that it was important for majority and minority ra- 
cial groups that she go forward with “the experiment.” 

For a while she resented being considered symbolic of inte- 
gration but on the other hand she developed some genuine 
friends among the girls in the dormitory. In sharing their 
problems, she discovered that her own roommate was having 
difficulty with her parents. The roommate’s father became 
upset upon learning that his daughter was rooming with a 
Negro girl and threatened to create a “public stew.” The two 
roommates discussed the problem and gained a respect for 
each other by together probing at the roots of their common 
difhculty. The white girl, caught in the struggle between fam- 
ily loyalty and Christian convictions, finally agreed to move 
out if her father would desist in his intention to create an 
issue. With some reluctance the father accepted his daugh- 


... to live out my faith 


Virginia was a young attractive white girl one year out of 
high school. She planned to continue her education and 
eventually become a registered nurse. Her parents’ simple 
income level did not permit luxuries. Having taken a secre- 
tarial course after high school, and through the help of a 
friend, Virginia was offered and accepted a secretarial job in 


the deep South with a long-established and respected organi- — 


zation. Her assignment was to work for two executives—one 
a Negro man, the other white. 

Her first personal exposure to race relations came when she 
was told by the office manager that she was to request that 
she be relieved from taking dictation from the Negro staff 


member. This advice surprised her. However, when she re-’ 


called the terrible things she always heard in her youth about 
the depravity of the Negro, she decided that this Negro, in 
spite of his education and his appearance as a decent person, 
was to be shunned for her own protection, Subsequently, a 
dictaphone was provided for him and she prepared his letters 
from the machine. 

A girl of genuine integrity, she became puzzled when, 
through familiarity with his correspondence, in addition to 


compulsion 


A young American student of Chinese ancestry found help 
in his struggle against prejudice in a summer project. In 
high school he was the ranking student but this was not with- 
out a sense of inner compulsion to be “the best.” His father, 
a highly intelligent man whom he loved and admired, had 
operated a laundry in a small coastal town. During child- 
hood, the young man constantly felt offended by the com- 
munity’s reference to his father’s business as the “chink 
laundry.”” Notwithstanding his father’s explanation as to the 
nature of the prejudices behind these references, the boy, be- 
ing an American by birth, found little comfort in his father’s 
philosophy. When he entered high school his resolve to be- 


ter’s plan. Although the Negro girl lost a roommate, she x 
tained a friend. 

The “experiment” continued and the young Negro giy 
gained another roommate. From time to time little issye, 
developed around her, although she was accepted by the 
members of the unit living together. Constantly her preseng 
in the dormitory was used as an illustration of the progres 
siveness of the policy governing the dormitory, but alway 
she knew and “they knew” that she was “on trial.” Through 
the development of personal friendships the girl became cop. 
vinced that the racial prejudice present in the state was no 
in every white person. This helped her focus her resentmep 
against the system of segregation rather than toward whit 
individuals except as they were echoes of the pattern of seg 
regation. The “experiment” showed all concerned that ther 
are many steps and stages to integration. This particule 
girl had successfully surmounted the initial stages of integra. 
tion but after a time she moved out of the dormitory, not jp 
resentment but because the continuous pressure of breaki 
eround began to interfere with her school work. She says noy 
that many white people are really kind and friendly but 
many of them are just “caught” in the system. 


face-to-face conversation, he did 
not appear to conform to the 
idea in her mind of what a 
Negro was like. Actually, ev- 
cept for his brown coloring, he 
seemed no different from the 
other executives whom she re- 
spected. Her  ever-deepening 
Christian commitment and 
growing social intelligence, re- 
sulting from her work, moved 
her into an awareness of hy- 
pocrisy and its symptoms. After 
a few months the office man- 
ager retired, and Virginia found 
the courage to tell the Negro executive why she had asked 
to take dictation via the dictaphone and that in her ow 
mind this was no longer necessary. Her comment in assum 
ing normal secretarial duties with the Negro executive was 
“It makes me feel so wonderful to be able to live out m 
faith.” 


to excel 


come the best student, and through such achievement mak 
his associates respect him for his outstanding ability, pushet 
him to phenomenal success. Not only was he recognized bi 


the school and its faculty but he became the leader among hi 
fellow school chums who were white. Often he tested hi 
leadership by having his gang follow him in the establist 
ment of various “fads.”’ In addition, he was constantly sough 
as a tutor by the less bright in his group. Their respect ft 
his leadership in some ways compensated for the “‘seconi 
class” position in which the community had _ placed her fathe 

Later this pattern of excellence, which was rooted in pe 
sonal hurt and pain, was continued in his college career. The 
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one summer through participation in the campus Christian 
sociation he decided to attend a summer work-study proj- 
ect sponsored by the National Student Councils of the 
yMCA and YWCA. It was here he said that he found genu- 
ne acceptance of himself as a person and discovered a relief 
fom his hurts and resolution of many antagonisms. 


wretched loneliness of incomplete, half-hearted acceptance, 
put in this unusual Christian group he found the racial 
curtain lifted. Brotherliness through love was extended un- 


Terry was a sophomore in college, a promising white lad 
fom the South whose upper-middle class parents were able 
to provide for his every material need. Being interested in 
travel he decided to participate in an international work 
camp sponsored by an international Christian group in France 
during the summer. The experience was a thrilling one to 
Terry, and especially exciting because his eyes were opened 
to many aspects of human society from which he had been 
sheltered. He was startled by the greater maturity of the 
Furopean students of his own age. He was amazed at the low 
sandard of living of the French peasant. Above all he was in 
love with Sue, a beautiful Negro girl from America. In the 
atmosphere of the work camp his courtship was quite ac- 
ceptable and respected. 

Sue and Terry, among other things, discussed the problem 


these cases illustrate the experiences which some have 
gone through in parting with their racial prejudices 
and antagonisms. Individuals can change their attt- 
tudes even in the presence of existing patterns of seg- 
regation. This is the hopeful note struck by these cases. 
The discouraging note is not here revealed but is evi- 
dent everywhere among us where people are rabid in 
their racial prejudices or where they seek to avoid the 
issue or to camouflage their antipathy to members of ra- 
cal groups other than their own. 

Basic to the eradication of racial prejudice in our 
society is the need to alter public policies and to change 
the social atmosphere so that individuals of different 
racial groups are not only able to come in contact with 
each other on all levels of society, but are also able to 
experience social acceptance in their togetherness. The 
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transition from racial consciousness to human con- 
sciousness is a difficult one, especially in a_ society 
where for so long some have been privileged and others 
have been stigmatized because of ‘race. 

The current movement toward the legal removal of 
segregation requirements is a beneficial one but be- 


yond the removal of restraints is the creation of gen- 


une interpersonal acceptance across racial lines. For 


In previous relations with white students he had known the. 


consciously and completely by those who 
rejected all racial hindrance. 

He said that he began to know in him- 
self a new capacity to become a loving 
person, and found release from his “‘com- 
pulsive urge to excel.” 

His only regret was that soon he would 
have to go back to his college and again 
be immersed in much that was superficial. 


through love he joined the human race 


of racial integration in America. They realized that their love 
would have to overcome innumerable handicaps that living in 
the States involved. 

Attending worship services together, feeling the warmth 
of community during communion, led Terry to vow that 
when he returned to his college he would become actively 
engaged in the movement to remove racial discrimination 
and segregation from the American scene. He returned to 
the States with the conviction that racial prejudice was 
not only an injustice to Negroes but also to whites, that 
it was a violation, in his case, of the right to be a free and 
whole man. In the fall, Terry followed through on his vow. 
He introduced to the Student Council a proposal recom- 
mending the acceptance and integration of Negro students 
into the life of the college. A small step but a beginning. . . . 


dimensions of acceptance 


this to happen in the lives of some individuals involves 
a fundamental reorganization of the basis of their own 
self-esteem. This is especially true for whites who have 
been favored by segregation for it has meant no Negro 
competition for jobs, housing, friendships and educa- 
tion. In addition, the difficulty is compounded by the 
fact that the white person often sees the non-white as a 
threat. When the Negro is in an obviously inferior 
position, a white person often begins to act paternalis- 
tically and comes to feel that he will lose his position 
and status if he does not act bountifully toward such an 
unfortunate creature. When the Negro is educated, the 
“white’-conscious white man feels that he loses status 
to become involved in a give-and-take conversation with 
a Negro, and like the parent who must always give or- 
ders to the child, he resents this probing of his intellect, 
the uprooting of his tradition, and the upsetting of his 
conscience. 


Some of the cases related above show that it is pos- 
sible for the race-conscious person to become human- 
conscious. By following the Christian faith, these indi- 
viduals have discovered what they can become in 
Christ. They no longer need to depend on color for 
self-esteem. 
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ARTHUR CLIFTON LAMB, SR., was born in a little, 
basketball happy town in lowa and has degrees in dramatics 
from Grinnell and the State University of Iowa. After a 
brief experience on Broadway he has been teaching, writ- 
ing plays and guiding dramatics at Morgan State College 
in Baltimore. 
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Nick had dropped in to see his old coach at State. Back 
from Korea more than a year and his M.A. clinched, he 
had been offered the job of coach at Riverbend. He wanted 
to talk it over with his old friend. 

“It’s a hot spot, Nick. Riverbend is basketball mad. They 
practically put their high school team on a pedestal.” 

“Nothing wrong about that,” said Nick. “If you have 
the town behind you. .. .” 

The Old Man broke in: “But will it stay behind you? 
Produce a winner and you're in clover. If you fail to win. 
watch out for the axe. Better think it over.” 

Nick thought it over. What better job than in a school 
that had dominated the Little Eight Conference for years? 
Riverbend would serve as a good stepping stone to a col- 
lege appointment. And Joyce had waited for him all this 
time. The first year he would keep the team in the upper 
division of the conference. The second year he would lead 
the conference and get into the state finals. The third year. 
by hook or crook, he’d give Riverbend the state champion- 
ship on a silver platter. 


That was two years ago. Nick smiled now as he looked 
down into the courtyard where the chartered bus waited. 
It was to take his boys over to College City for the first 
round of the annual tournament. He was ahead of schedule! 

Lady Luck had dealt him an ace that first year, in the 
person of Christy Jackson, a six-foot-two bronze giant of 
a kid. This colored boy was a “natural” and developed fast. 
Nick had kept him under cover the earlier part of that first 
season and then played him in the home stretch, where 


Christy was sensational. He had sparked the team to the > 


conference title and had carried it as far as the state semi- 


Christy's C itadel 


4a 
\ 


finals. But, just before the key game the following day 
Christy had reported sick—and Riverbend had lost th 
game to the defending champion. | 

Nick had pondered that reported illness. Had the bo 
really been ill? Christy was a moody, aloof fellow. Sensi 
tive about his color, Nick thought. He recalled the tactles 
words of a sportswriter: Coach Hubbard’s “Black Ace 
turned the trick again last night, as our Hardwood Wa. 
riors moved into the state semi-finals... . 

Perhaps, and Nick’s conscience pricked him at th 


thought, Christy had taken that means to express his ref § 


sentment at being exploited. Nick knew he had played the 
kid too hard—but Christy was his chief hope of building 
the reputation that would pave the way to a college bid. 

For his soul’s sake, Nick knew he had to leave Riverbend. 
Once he had believed that the primary objective of an ath 
letic program was to develop boys, not to win games. He 
wanted to believe that again, and to practice it. Well, het 
give the town the coveted championship and then go wast 
his hands. 

The championship was practically in the bag. Christ 


had been brilliant in the final practice session last night§ s 


and, what was more, had seemed to be in high spirits, # 


though he already tasted the heady wine of victory. 
Nick looked down into the courtyard again. The bani 
was tuning up and a milling crowd of shouting well-wisher 
had assembled. Riverbend went all out to give her boys: 
send-off, even declaring a city-wide holiday. The mayo 


himself stood at the bus door, waiting to give each fellow) 


a hearty handshake as he boarded. Well, Nick couldn't k 
His Honor wait too long. He had better go down and gé 
the boys aboard. 
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Nick wasn’t surprised when he didn’t see Christy's brown 
face among the group of players whooping it up in the main 
locker rooms. Christy, as always, would be secluded in 
the adjoining trainer's room, his head buried in some book. 

“Hey. fellows,” Nick greeted them. “Let’s get ready to 
load up and roll. When I call your name, sound off and 
head for the bus. Albright . . . Bates .. . Dixon... .” As 
each boy stepped into the courtyard he was greeted with 
a fanfare from the band and a thunderous cheer from the 
crowd. “Evans ... . Hughes. . 
no response. “Jackson!” Striding to the trainer’s room, 


. Jackson. . . There was 
Nick threw open the door. “Jackson!” 

“He aint showed yet, Coach,” piped a little sub vith a 
changing voice. 

“What's that?” Nick wheeled. “You’re from his end of 
town: where is he?” 

“He'll be along, [ guess. You know how—funny—he is.” 


“Here, Peters!”” He shoved the roster into an angular 
youth’s hands. “Finish checking the fellows out.” As he 
hurried to his office. his apprehension mounted. He dialed 
the Jackson residence. ““This is Coach Hubbard,” he an- 
nounced brusquely. The soft voice of Mrs. Jackson an- 
swered. 

“Yes, Mr. Hubbard?” 

“Where is Christy?’ He almost snapped the question. 

“Why. | thought he was at the high school,” came the 
surprised reply. 

“He isn't, and we're loading up.” 

“He left home a good two hours ago!” 

Nick was almost afraid to ask the next question. “Was 
he—feeling all right?” 

“Fit as a fiddle, and grinning all over himself,” she 
chuckled. “I’m sure he'll be along shortly.” 

Her calm was exasperating. “Could he be at his father’s 
shop?” he asked impatiently. 

“The shop’s closed. His dad’s already on his way over 
to College City so’s to be there to look after him.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. cic Maybe he has come in while I’ve 
been talking with you.’ 

But the kid hadn’t arrived, and in the courtyard the 
crowd was chanting: 

Jackson! Jackson! We want Jackson! Jackson! Jackson! 
Where is Jackson? 

This was a hint. Nick knew, of what would break loose 
if the star player failed to show up. Perhaps Christy had 
stopped by the library. . . . No, the library, too, would be 
closed. . . . There was a knock on the office door. “Come 


in,” he barked. 


The boy who entered was a stranger to Nick. He was 


if about eighteen years old. “What do you want?” asked Nick 


impatiently. 

“Thought you might be interested in Jackson,” said the 
youth. 

“What do you know about Jackson?” 

“He’s pulled a fade-out on you, aint he? Well, I can 
take you to him.” 
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Nick was immediately on guard. Was this the emissary 
of some gang of delinquents? Had they kidnapped his 
“ace”? He would get to the bottom of this! “Listen to me. 
whoever you are.” | 

“The name’s Moore, Coach.” 

“If you know anything about Jackson, we'll find out 
right here and now!” He turned to pick up the phone, but 
the fellow had anticipated his move. 

“Just keep your shirt on, Coach,” he cautioned. “Call 
the cops an’ you'll queer everything. Christy’s—sick.” 

“Sick? He was all right two hours ago. What do you 
mean?” 

“You wouldn't understand.” 

But Nick thought he did understand. Christy was holed up 
somewhere drunk, and this hood was probably responsible 
for it. He must have had a few nips before practice last 
night—that explained his high spirits. Nick’s attitude to- 
wards drinking was another principle he had sacrificed in 
Riverbend. Last year he had dropped one of his best play- 
ers for drinking, but had been forced to reinstate the boy. 

He turned to Moore. “All right, let’s say Christy is sick. 
What’s your price for delivering him at College City in 
time for the game tonight?” | 

“Just the use of your car,” was the unexpected answer. 

“No—bonus ?” 

“You're the “bonus-boy,’ Coach. I’m just doing something 
you ought to be doing for a guy—if you weren’t so damn 
interested in winning the championship.” 

The thrust hurt. He ought to order the punk out, but 
deep within himself he knew he deserved the charge, and 
worse. 

“Is the deal on?” asked Moore. 

“T’ll go with you,” said Nick slowly. 

“But the bus is waiting.” 

it wait.” 


Cries Jackson’s mocking laughter filled the old cabin 
that was his hide-away. For six years he had been antici- 
pating this day. 

In the beginning, pride was Christy’s armor, a shield for 
his personal dignity, which was under constant attack in 
Riverbend’s “South End,”—the shabby part of town below 
the tracks. In South End you had to pay for being “differ- 
ent,” and Christy was guilty on two counts: he was colored; 
and his family, thanks to his father’s shoe repair shop, was 
more prosperous than their neighbors. At first Christy had 
tried to fight his way into the neighborhood group with his 
fists, but the odds were against him. Then he had tried to 
buy his way in, by standing treat at the confectionery store. 
He was always an “all right guy” until his last cent was 


gone. 


Finally, he withdrew into an imaginary world in which 
he was master and his oppressors were his despised vassals. 
He put a chip on his shoulder. Because a few whites were 
trifling and intolerant, all whites became trifling and in- 


continued on next page 
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christy's citadel 


tolerant, his prejudices based on the same generalizations 
that he damned in his tormentors. And like them, he could 
admit an individual into his world, but still despise the 
group to which that individual belonged. There was “Five” 
Moore, for example, the fifth son of the most trifling family 
on the block. 

Christy had derisively nick-named each of the numerous 
Moore brood by number. He tolerated “Five” because he 
wasn t “typical.” “Five” had higher aspirations than the 
average South End kid; he wanted to go to college and 
study medicine. And he was the only one who could match 
Christy in the classroom. This rivalry engendered a mutual 
respect that grew into friendship. “Five” was the only white 
Christy had ever let enter this old cabin, which he had dis- 
covered on one of his solitary hikes. The two studied to- 
gether and frequently went uptown together to the library. 

They had been to the library the day the new swimming 
pool at Reid’s Park was opened. It was hot in the library, 
so they decided to try the pool. Neither had swim trunks, 
so Christy went to his dad’s shop and begged for enough 
cash to buy trunks for both of them. 

At the park they found a long line. They waited their 
turn, the “Eight Ball” behind the “Five,” as a kid in line 
cracked. The attendant accepted “Five’s” quarter and waved 
him in, but when Christy put his money down, it was 
pushed back to him. “Sorry, boy. Can’t let you in. Rules 
say, ‘No Colored,’ an’ that’s the way it has to be.” 

“Five,” safely through the gate with the privileged, put 
on the new trunks and left Christy alone with his wounded 
ego. On that day Christy resolved to repay Riverbend in 
kind for his humiliation. It wasn’t until four years later. 
when he discovered that he was a “‘natural” in basketball. 
that he knew how he would achieve his revenge. 

Alone in his citadel, Christy sat gloating. How he would 
like to see old Coach Hubbard now! Use him to build his 
“rep,” would he?, No more! He was through with hearing 
those orders: Get in there Christy! Drive, boy, drive! 
You're good for more than twenty points tonight! Hit that 
hoop, boy! Oh, no. The Black Ace would turn no more 
tricks. He was through being used by “pasty-face-trash.” 
They use you at every turn, if you let them. Use you, and 
close the gate in your face, keeping you on the outside. 

Again his triumphant laughter filled the cabin. 

When “Five” threw the door open, Christy was on his 
feet in an instant. “What brought you here?” he demanded. 
Then he saw Nick. “Oh, you brought the Coach. My nice, 
kind ol’ marster!” Then, bowing with mock humility: 
“Come to git yo’ Black Ace, did you, Suh? Come to take 
him back to make him sweat fo’ you?” 

“No, Christy,” Nick answered quietly. “Moore brought 
me here because you need me.” 

“| need you! What a laugh! I bet the whole town is cry- 
ing ““Where’s Christy?’ ” 


“Yes, if that gives you any satisfaction.” 

“A fat chance they stand of getting me.” Christy 
sneered. 

“An’ a fat chance you got of living in the town or with 
yourself, if you let your ‘sickness’ make you slam the doo | 
in your own face,” said Moore. 

“What do you mean—‘sickness’ ?”’ 

“The bug that’s been eatin’ you ever since you was q 
little kid,” Moore answered. “Sure, | know you got license 
to be bitter, an’ maybe I did my share to make you that 
way. But why let a grudge ruin you? Shucks, fella, you're 
in now; you belong. Maybe you don’t have full membership 
rights yet. But you never will get ‘em, if you hole up here, 
cursing Riverbend ‘cause it hasn’t grown up enough to ac. 
cept you as you are.” 

“Boy, you can peddle a lot of advice, to be so poor, 
can't you? Still have the swim trunks I bought you? Yoy 
have nerve to come here!” He advanced threateningly. 

“Easy, Christy.” Nick moved in between the boys. “Is 
‘Five’ right?” 

“Man, you're getting crazier by the minute. Because | 
don’t want to play basketball for you, I’m prejudiced, js 
that it?” 

“! don’t care whether you play or not. I just want to see 
you grow up, Christy, and overcome this resentment that’s 
in you.” 

Christy stared. Was this man on the level? He wanted 
desperately to believe he was, but... . No! Mr. Hubbard 
was trying to rob him of his revenge. “Leave me alone!” 
he shouted. “Get out of here!” He threw himself on the 
old cot and deep sobs welled up in him. 

“I’m staying, Christy,” said Nick gently. He turned to 
Moore. “Why don’t you wait for us at the car, ‘Five’?”. 

He went to the cot and sat beside Christy. “You know, 
maybe I’m a little ‘sick,’ too. Not with the same bug you've 
got, but one just as bad.” 7 | 

They sat there awhile in silence, the man now fully aware 
of the pride within him that had driven him roughshod 
over his ideals, the boy struggling to rid himself of the 
hate that filled his soul. Then they talked quietly together, 
each acknowledging his guilt in all honesty. The shame in 
one and the bitterness in the other began to ebb. 

Christy rose. He began to pick up the old papers that lit. 
tered the cabin floor. He piled them high against the wall 
and set a match to them. | 

“We'd better go,” he said. “The citadel is burning.” 

“Yes,” said Nick, “Let’s go.” 


ODE TO KERSHAW* 


O Clerical quiz kid, Hep on jazz; 

With all the filthy lucre you has, 

The Citizens Council should get a donation, 
And if it can’t . . . by thunderation, 

And with NAACP you’re bound on flirtin’ 
Don’t come behind the Magnolia Curtain. 


* Found on an Ole Miss bulletin board—see page 20. 
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The conviction from which these reflections proceed is 
that the Christian faith does not contain any dimen- 
sion which justifies racial segregation, or condones put- 
ting people in different categories of worth because of 
the color of their skin, or allows Christians to remain 
complacent in the face of the in*ustices which segrega- 
tion perpetuates. 


moving beyond platitudes 


ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 


APRIL, 1956 


he New Testament makes clear that God is the Father of all men, that the 

church is not just for Jews but for “Greeks” (that means us) as well, that 
in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, black 
nor white, north nor south. The notion that Christianity is a “white man’s relli- 
gion” is preposterous, not only as a principle, but as an actual fact of history. 
‘‘White men” are the comparatively late inheritor’s of the Christian faith. 
There is no basis for asserting that God has reserved for them a special place 
of superiority, either here or in the hereafter. 

In other words, anything which stands between a person and the fullest pos- 
sible development of his creative possibilities before God and men, stands 
condemned by the Christian gospel. This runs the gamut from slavery, murder, 
prostitution and dictatorship, to arrogant male dominance, subtle female domi- 
nance, and “separate but equal” facilities for education. On many ethical is- 
sues, Christians can have significant differences of opinion—the issue of war, 
for example. But on the issue of the worth of every human person in the sight 
of God, there can be no quarrel. This means that on the issue of race, we have 
(quite literally) a black and white ethical matter. No shades of gray, here. On 
this issue, the gospel is unequivocal in its demands. : 


Why the tensions? | 

So much has a ring of familiarity, perhaps of dreary familiarity. Some 
Christians agree here, others do not. How can we move beyond the impasse 
thus created? Let us first of all recognize that it is this uncompromising char- 
acter of the gospel which creates the problem. If the gospel were not so clear- 
cut at this point, we wouldn’t have to get so worked up about it. This creates 
tensions for so many Christians. The first part of wisdom, then, will be to see 
clearly what these tensions might be. Here are five. 


1. There is the tension in the life of the person who accepts the Christian im- 
perative on race as outlined above, but who finds himself caught in a situation 
where he seems unable to do anything about it: The good that he would, he 
does not. His situation can be described by the familiar phrase, “the uneasy 
conscience.” He knows that he should make a more unambiguous witness 
than he does for the equality of all men before God, and yet he does not make 
that witness. He knows that the gospel makes high demands upon him, and yet 
somehow he is unable to fulfill them. Inadequate attempts to resolve this ten- 
sion can lead in many directions—to cynicism, with its capitulation to the 
fact that since he can’t seem to do much there’s no point in getting all worked 
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beyond platitudes continued 


up; to self-righteousness, with its discovery that even 
though he doesn’t do much, he is at least conscious of the 
fact that he should, and that is more than a lot of people 
recognize: or to moralism, with its decision that he will do 
what little he can and let that be his justification to himself. 


2. There is also a tension in the life of the Christian who 
does not accept the Christian imperative outlined above. He 
has come to feel that segregation, or “separate but equal” 
facilities, are part of the created order of things. He spends 
his time trying to justify such a stand. But he cannot escape 
having uneasy moments. There are all those embarrassing 
passages in the New Testament. There is the witness 
(clouded, to be sure, but there) of the Christian community 
down through the ages attempting to break through pre- 
cisely the sorts of color barriers he is attempting to main- 
tain. There is the disquieting experience of finding. now 
and then, a member of another race who does not fit into the 
stereotype of inferiority, but stands out as quite superior 
to most of the members of his own race that he knows. 
There may be moments when he feels that his attitude on 


race is special pleading that may really be specious plead- 


ing. At all events, even if he does not feel this tension clearly 
within himself, he cannot avoid the fact that many of his 
fellow Christians strongly disagree with him. 


3. Then there is the tension which exists between those 
groups of Christians who accept the imperative on race 
outlined above, and those who do not. Within the same fel- 
lowship exist persons who disagree on a very central part 
of the gospel. Each group is convinced that it is right and 
that the other is wrong. A kind of self-righteousness grows 
up on both sides. It is quite clear that the other side has 
reached its position in a dishonest or naive way, and that it 
is simply bull-headedness which makes it impossible for 
that group to see it the way our group does! Every reader 
knows white students who can be very “tolerant” indeed to- 
ward Negroes, but who display the most brazen heights of 
intolerance toward white students who do not see it their 
way. They have simply substituted one form of effrontery 
for another. And, on the other side of the fence, one need 
not descend nearly so far down the scale as Mr. Talmadge 


to discover what the foes of racial integration think of peo- — 


ple who oppose them. 


4. Another tension exists between those who accept the 
Christian imperative on race outlined above, but who dis- 
agree among themselves about how their concern is to be 
implemented. They agree, for example, that segregation is 
wrong. and that Negroes and whites should not have funda- 
mentally different privileges, but they cannot reach a com- 
mon mind on how their objective is to be achieved. Some 
press insistently for new forms of legislation, for prosecu- 
tion of those who disobey the new laws; they are willing to 
make an “issue” out of every violation of civil rights. and 
will foment real or threatened violence to see that the mi- 
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nority gets its due, Others may desire the same ends, by 
feel that it is their job to work to achieve them through 
“non-violent” means. Or some Christians will be sure tha 
the “slow” process is the only wise one, will accept smal) 
gains with thanks, and will deplore those who rush in & 
stir things up. They conscientiously believe that too fast 
pace will mobilize opinion on the other side to fanaticg] 
heights of defensiveness. 

Thus the advocates of the “slow” approach will criticize 
their less patient brethren as fools or knaves who threatey 
all the gains thus far made. And the advocates of a “vig. 
orous’ approach will characterize those who disagree ag 
compromisers who lack courage and. want to avoid any 
final commitment on the issue. 


5. Finally, there is a tension in the hearts of some Chris. 
tians who accept the imperative on race outlined above, but 
find that in order to implement it they are forced to do 
things which “compromise” other areas of their Christiay 
belief. In certain parts of the country one must break the 
law if he is to show Christian love towards a member ofa 
minority group. A member of a minority group must some. 
times break the law if he is to stand for what he believe 
are his rights under God. A Christian, working for good 


housing, may find that the only way he can get any hous. 


ing legislation passed at all, is to give way on the demand 
that the housing be interracial, so that something can be 
achieved rather than nothing. And these decisions hurt. 


Resources for facing tension creatively | 


These are some of the tensions in which Christians will 
be involved if they pay more than lip service to. their 
Christian faith. What can we say about resolving them? 
Clearly there are no easy answers to these dilemmas and 
difficulties, and, particularly in the scope of one short ar- 
ticle, nothing more can be done than to suggest some of 
the dimensions of Christian faith which are relevant here, 
leaving to the individual the best ways in which to spell 
them out in his particular situation. Let us look at three 
areas of the Chris- 
tian faith which 
offer resources to 
the person 
“caught” one 
or another of the 
dilemmas we have 
been describing. 
1. One of these 
resources is the 


recognition of di- 
vine judgment. 
This is a familiar phrase, quite the vogue in Bible study 
groups these days, but it is a grim and terrible real 
ity as well as a familiar phrase. It involves a recognition 
that all that we do stands judged by God, as not only less 
than the full doing of his will, but also as at some point a 
significant departure from his will. And the reason for 
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calling attention to divine judgment in the context of this 
article, is not that it gives us a way of pointing out the 
shortcomings of our foes, but that it directs itself precisely 
at the inadequacies of our own activities. Before we are 
entitled to quibble about the speck in somebody else’s eye, 
we are required to take seriously the fact that we have a log 
in our own. (Matt. 7:3-5) Before we can condemn the in- 
adequacy of another’s position, we have to face up serious- 
ly to the feebleness of our own witness. To learn that “all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God,” turns out 
to be not a convenient club for bashing our opponents’ mo- 
tives, but a surgeon’s knife which lays bare our own inner 
pretensions and rationalizations. To be aware, then, of the 
sense of divine judgment, is to be aware of how desperate- 
ly we—not just our enemies—stand in need of humility and 


repentance. 


2. But if this were the only resource, it is clear that the 
Christian faith could never be called a “gospel,” or good 
news. It would be simply bad news. So there is a second re- 
source which must be recognized, the fact of divine for- 
giveness. We are never simply condemned; we are con- 
demned only that we may ask for pardon, forgiveness, re- 
newal, and receive those very things. The Christian faith 
comes as a message of hope to those who have the humility 
to acknowledge their need. And this does not just provide 
an easy way of “remaining the same.” The person for whom 
forgiveness is real, realizes that he has to live as one who 
now stands forgiven, and this means real change. It means, 
for example, that he has in his turn to forgive, just as God 
has forgiven him. He cannot cast lofty judgments of scorn 
upon those who disagree with him. For now he recognizes 
his own involvement in the sin which brings about racial 
segregation, or sets people against others who disagree 
about what to do concerning it. 

Those who acknowledge their sin, who recognize the 
reality of the divine judgment, are promised forgiveness of 
sin. They are then obligated to forgive one another—and 
where forgiveness is real, there is a new situation, and no 
limits can be set around the creativity which may emerge 
from it. | 

But there is a difficulty here. It is the difficulty of unit- 
ing in one’s self, and in one’s understanding of God, both 
of these dimensions: the recognition of divine judgment 
and also of divine mercy. Surely God judges those who de- 
fraud their fellow men, and I must proclaim this! Yet | 
cannot simply be the prophet denouncing iniquity. I must 
also be the priest, reminding people of the gracious prom- 
ises of God as a God of loving-kindness and mercy. How 
can the Christian understand that the judgment of God 
and the mercy of God are somehow the same? 


3. Any attempt to resolve this difficulty leads us to a state- 
ment of the third resource of the Christian faith. This is 
the fact of the divine community. This may seem a prepos- 
terous way to describe the Christian church as we know it, 
but it can stand if we remember that God's intention for 
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TOWARD A MORE DEMO- 
CRATIC CAMPUS is a 32- 
page pamphlet published 
by The National Student 
Association stating the case 
for better human relations 
and giving a number of 
technique suggestions. It 
includes a good list of films 
and recordings. Order from 
USNSA, 1234 Gimbel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


by GREGOR GOETHALS, 
from Social Action 


that community is always thwarted by the imperfect wit- 
ness of the members of that community. The only real un- 
derstanding of Christian faith which means anything is that 
of the person-in-community. And it is only as in some sense 
the community ts the divine community—the redemptive 
fellowship through whom, in however broken a way, God’s 
will is done—that we have an ultimate resource for meet- 
ing the problem of the Christian and the race issue. 

Why so? Because it is only within that community that 
the judgment of God can be proclaimed at the same time 
that the mercy of God is exemplified. Within the community 
Christians can be free to speak the truth in love. It may be 
harsh truth, but it can be spoken in accents of compassion, 
because all recognize that they are not only sinners, but 
forgiven sinners, sharing in the condemnation but likewise 
sharing in the promise. This may appear to be an “ideal- 
ized” picture of the Christian community, but it is the pic- 
ture which must always beckon those who belong to the 
community, and in terms of which they must stand under 
judgment if the picture is not descriptively true for them. 

It is in this community alone that Christians may gather 
around the Table of the Lord and find there the only really 
genuine equality that exists—an equality of need, where all 
men find themselves condemned by God and at the same 
time offered forgiveness and renewal by God. Here, in the 
sacramental fellowship, is where the mystery of judgment 
and mercy come closest to something we can begin dimly 
to understand. 


The power that overcomes separations 


These reflections may seem initially a long way removed 
from the “practical” difficulties of the Christian and race. 
But in reality they are not. For the only Christian who 
can truly make his witness in this area is the one who rec- 
ognizes (1) that God’s judgment includes him as well as 
his opponent, who recognizes (2) that as he prays for for- 
siveness God does in fact forgive and empower him once 
again to a new level of concern, and who recognizes (3) 
that he lives within a community where these things are 
real, and which by its very nature must finally break down 
all barriers and make men one in Christ. 
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A: the heart of the extracurricular progran 
for the 5,500 students at Washington Sta 
College is the YWCA. Every entering freshma 
woman has the opportunity to join a Fregf to 
man Commission group. in 

Each Commission centers its weekly meeting Ci 
around major interests of students. Includg el 
are religious discussions; international. 
tions, highlighted by contact with internation § 4 
al students; becoming acquainted with th {o 
campus and campus leaders—both  studey§ of 


MANY NATIONS’ customs and thinking PC 
are brought to the Commissions as students Y) 
from other countries discuss their home- ) 
lands and make possible for the freshman cu 
listeners greater world understanding. of 


FRESHMAN WOMEN being introduced to the meaning of college life and to 
the Y program at an early fall picnic. 


THE MEMBERSHIP SCROLL. 419 freshman Y mem- 
bers’ names on this scroll are displayed by 22 of the 27 
Commission leaders. Their leadership inspires a high 
percentage of participation in the Commissions wherein 
girls from both Greek and Independent living groups 
(not more than two from each house) talk together, 
work together, and become friends. The spring and 
fall retreats and weekly meetings of these Advisors are 
directed by the chairman (the freshman program) and 
two vice-chairmen. 
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rogran and faculty; social action; service projects; and, 
| Stak worship as part of every weekly gathering. 

shma~ Because the Freshman Commission program aims 
Fresh. € to orient the freshman woman to full participation 
in the campus community and the YWCA, the 
eting§ Commissions meet only until Christmas. After 
Cludeif eight introductory meetings, freshmen join other 
| ref campus and YWCA groups of their choice. The 
lation § Advisors, their work with Commissions ended, 
th th® form the committee to plan the May Breakfast, one 
tudey§ of the large and important events of the all-college 


POPCORN FORUMS, sponsored jointly by YWCA and 
YMCA, present informed faculty, students, and offt- 
campus persons giving facts and varying viewpoints on 
current political and social issues (popcorn, by courtesy 
of a local theater!). 
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iss10n program at Washington 


ELIZABETH S. JACKSON 
Executive Director, YWCA 
Washington State College 


State 


Mothers’ Week End. At this Breakfast mothers are 
honored by their “Y’s’ daughters, and outgoing 
and incoming leaders of the Association are recog- 
nized and officers installed. | 

To assure the success of this extensive Commis- 
sion program, the Advisors assemble on Spring 
Leadership Day to discuss their responsibilities. 
The aim of this day is to give each Advisor a clear 
prospectus of the year ahead and to acquaint her 
with the other women who will be making the 
Commission program effective in the coming year. 


WORSHIP precedes or concludes each Commission 
meeting. Worship is led by the freshman members of 
the Commission or by the Advisor. A worship workshop 
is part of the Advisor’s leadership training. 


A CAMPUS TOUR. KWSC, campus radio and new 
television station, draws a learning group on a tour of 
‘the campus. 
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ARCHITECT OF 
WORLD CHRISTIAN UNITY 


CREATOR AND LEADER 
OF GREAT MOVEMENTS— 


The Inter-Seminary Movement 


an) 


LEADER OF A UNITED STUDENT ‘ 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT Student Volunteer Movement ( 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
The International Missionary Council 
CHRISTIAN STATESMAN The World Alliance of YMCAs 
The World Council of Churches b 
NOBEL PEACE PRIZE WINNER The National Council of Churches_ I 
C 
JOHN R. MOTT FELLOWSHIP 
FUND : 
A permanent living memorial— 
w Toextend his vision of worldwide Christian responsibility . 
O 
7 w lJostrengthen Christian leadership through the YMCA yc 


w lo provide postgraduate training for the YMCA secretaryship 


Fellowship recipients selected annually. 


The John R. Mott Fellowship Fund, a permanent fund of a million or more dollars, 


the earnings of which will provide educational assistance, primarily for graduate study, 


for professional leadership in the Young Men’s Christian Association both at home © | 


and abroad. The recipients, to be known as John R. Mott Fellows, will be chosen from 


persons now in YMCA service and young college graduates of high potential. The Fund | | 
will be invested and administered by the National Board of YMCA’s in the United States. 


The choice of John R. Mott Fellows will be made by a National Selection Committee. 


Gifts to the Fund may be made through any local YMCA or directly to the National 


Board of YMCA’s. Please make checks, or transfer securities, to the desired YMCA 


organization, clearly indicating “For The John R. Mott Fellowship Fund.” 
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lets plan for next year 


n the spring a young man’s fancy turns toward a young 
| woman’s fancy turns. April—end-of-semester exams 
approach, and spring formulas are upon us. It is just about 
time for baseball. 

This is the time for new beginnings in your college 
Christian Association. You are in the process of electing 
new officers, selecting a new cabinet, planning a new pro- 
gram. How do you start? | 

Do you list the traditional events that you sponsor— 
Freshman Camp, Freshman Dance, Thanksgiving Chapel. 
Christmas Carol Sing, International Coffee Hour, Religious 
Emphasis Week—and select chairmen and begin to build 
committees ? | 

Do you think of the services that you render the campus 
and community—Student Directory, Religious Preference 
Cards, Blood Donor Drives, Christmas Baskets, Club Lead- 
ership—and arrange to conduct them again? 

Do you study the mechanics of the Association—Mem- 
bership Committee, Finance Committee, Program Com- 
nittee, Worship Committee, Freshman Council, Sophomore 
Club, Graduate Group, Married Couples Club—and begin 
to train new leaders? 

Do you write down a calendar of Association events— 
weekly meetings, cabinet sessions, special events, intercol- 
legiate conferences, workshops—and check it with the Dean 


and post it in your office? 


Yes, of course, you do all these things, and you are 
ready to go for another school year. 

Are you? 

Have you asked yourselves the basic Christian ques- 
tions: Who are we? Where are we? What is the meaning 
of human existence? Only as you ask these questions of 
your Association can you begin a new year.., 


Who are we? A lay, voluntary fellowship—an associa- 
tion of students, faculty, staff—bound together by a com- 
mon loyalty to Jesus Christ. An inclusive fellowship, united 
by a statement of what we purpose to be and do. An open 
membership—for Greek, independent, veteran, civilian, 
male, female, Southern Baptist and Unitarian, those who 
sit and those who serve, the “saved” and the “seeking.” 
An ecclesia, or group of Christians, called out of the pro- 


_vincial or parochial into the ecumenical, a core, not a 


coterie, with new frontiers, not new frustrations. 

In order to be what we ought to be, we plan cabinet 
retreats and training sessions, with an emphasis upon 
worship, study, and action. We plan programs to reach out 
into all the groups in the campus community: Interfrater- 
nity Pledge Banquet, Fraternity Chaplain Courses, and 
Fireside Sessions for the Greeks; Independent Men’s Ban- 
quet, Bull Sessions, and Outings for the unaffiliated; a 
United Nations Club or an International Seminar to in- 
clude the students from abroad; Faculty Forum, Graduate 
Seminar, Human Relations Institute, athletics and com- 
munity service to reach other campus groups. Accepted as 
they are, students and faculty grow in the maturity of 
this Christian fellowship. 

Where are we? In a university, which is really a multi- 
versity, accommodated to humanism and rationalism, 
linked vaguely with the abstractions of truth, beauty, good- 
ness, democratic ideals, and national aspirations, and mak- 
ing a virtue of indefiniteness to cover real differences be- 
tween men, which should be brought into the light of hon- 
est discussion and critical examination. Forces beyond the 
campus are reflected there, forces represented in suburbia, 
automation, and revolution. We need in 1956 to have pro- 
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After 18 years as a staff member of the Student YMCA, J. Frederick Miller has re- 
signed to begin new work with the community YMCAs. 


Fred Miller’s interest in the Student YMCA began at Texas Christian University 


| 
where he was president and chairman of the North Texas Conference of the Southwest | 


Regional Council. After study for a Master’s degree at the University of Chicago he 


became successively: General Secretary, University of Oklahoma; Executive, South- 


. west Regional Council of SCAs; Executive, University of Pittsburgh; and Associate 
J. FREDERICK MILLER ~~ Executive, National Student Council of the YMCA. 
The Student YMCA and YWCA will miss Fred Miller’s creative and devoted leader- q 


ship. They wish him Godspeed in his new work as Associate Secretary of the Central 
Atlantic Area Council of YMCAs. With an office in Newark, New Jersey, he will coun- 
sel community YMCAs in five states concerning personnel services, finance and public 


relations. With his wife and daughter he will continue to live at his home, 39 Nether- 


FERN BABCOCK 


wood Terrace, East Orange, New Jersey. 
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grams, such as Seminars on Freedom and Order, Chris- 
tianity and Communism, training sessions for “new’’ citi- 
zens, Political Rallies in a political year, desegregation dis- 
cussions, and community service projects. In such a way 
is the Christian world view expressed by mature and grow- 
ing Christians. 

What is the meaning of human existence? Pilate said to 
Him, ““What is truth?” Thomas saith unto him, “Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest; how know we the way?” 
Jesus saith unto him, “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” Paul Tillich said, in The New Being, ““Twofold 
are the temptations to evade the burden of asking for the 
truth that matters. The one is the way of those who claim 
to have the truth and the other is the way of those who 
do not care for the truth.” The truth of -which Jesus 
speaks is not a doctrine, but a reality, namely, He Himself: 
“I am the truth.” True discipleship is participation. If the 
real, the ultimate, the divine reality which is his being be- 
comes our being, we are in the truth that matters. 

We must develop programs that help students become 
open to the true reality, such as prayer groups, study sem- 
inars, bull-sessions, appreciation of nature, art, music, 
drama, friendship, greater knowledge of self and other. 
introspection, and social perception. 

Planning must start from new beginnings. New begin- 
nings arise in the search for truth. The search for truth 
is the true vocation of the student and the university. The 
member of the college “Y” must be a member of two 
communities—the community of learning and the com- 


munity of faith. 


D. NED LINEGAR 
Executive Secretary 


Southwest Regional Area Council YMCA 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
Before the frenzy of exams, 

packing suitcases to head for home, 

and the reverie of summer plans. 


4 
thie 
intercoliegian ! 
; SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 
; [] Single subscription: $2 for one year . 
[] $3 for two years 
' [] Group subscriptions of fifteen or . 
; more to one address, $1 each 
Send check or M. O. payable to The Intercollegian 
! the intercollegian, 291 Broadway, NYC 7 
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law, 


CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES OF 
OUR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Article Ill, section 2, of the Constitution: 
“The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity answering under this Con. 
stitution, the laws of the United States and 
treaties made... under their authority.” 


The 5th Amendment (Bill of Rights): “No 
person shall .. . be deprived of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law... .” 


The 13th Amendment proclaimed (1865) that 


“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex. 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall ex. 
ist within the United States . . . the Con. 
gress shall have power by appropriate legisla. 
tion to enforce the provisions of this article.” 


The 14th Amendment (1868) declared that 


“All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
State in which they reside. No state shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any persons within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
... The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


The 15th Amendment (1870) reads: 


“The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

_... The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Reve rights, as understood within the context of dem- 
ocratic society in the United States, are those rights 
which belong equally to all citizens without regard to race, 
national origin, or religious belief. The 13th, 14th and 15th 
Constitutional Amendments guarantee these rights to citi 
zens of the United States. 
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The long, hard way of the law 

In the courts of the United States a struggle has been 
going forward, within the framework of the Constitutional 
provisions. Among the milestones of the long road are 
these— | 

1883: The U.S. Supreme Court ruled that (1) no Con- 
stitutional guarantee is violated by racial distinctions with 
respect to employment, or to facilities in carriers, inns, 
theatres. and places of public accommodation and amuse- 
ment; that (2) individuals are free to make such distinc- 
tions without interference from the federal government; 
(3) states are free to make or even compel such distinctions, 
without violating any civil rights provision. Justice Harlan, 
in a famous minority opinion, dissented from this ruling. 

1896: Following the Plessy v. Ferguson decision in 
that year, many states in the South and Southwest estab- 
lished segregation by statute law in schools and colleges, in 
auditoria, parks, eating places, trains, buses and stations. 
(Segregation has meant gross inequality of facilities and of 
opportunity.) Voting rights for Negroes were largely nulli- 
fied in some states by devices such as tests for registration 
arbitrarily administered to debar Negroes; the cumulative 
poll tax; the “grandfather clause;” violence or the threat of 
violence; economic pressures; and special oaths. 

1917: The famous case of Buchanan v. Warley set a 
precedent against discriminatory legislative acts because it 
denied the Louisville, Kentucky city council the power to 
zone a section for Negro residents even though a section for 
whites was to be set up at the same time. 

1948: The Supreme Court declared that the courts are 
powerless to uphold and the police to enforce racial and 
religious restrictive covenants. 


Segregation in education 


A long series of court cases, carried over the years from 
the U.S. district courts through the appellate courts and to 
the Supreme Court, brought some alleviation of inequalities. 
Efforts were being made here and there to give some degree 
of parity to the dual school system, but competent studies 
have established that parallel systems can never be equal 
systems. 

Responsible Negro and white leaders came to identify 
segregation itself as a harmful type of racial discrimina- 
tion. They saw it more clearly as a generator of racial su- 
periority and of inferiority feelings. They believed it to be 
in basic contradiction to the concept of human dignity and 
equality. 

Under the weight of these growing convictions, segrega- 
tion by law was doomed. By 1952 five public school segre- 
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GALEN R. WEAVER, a staff member in the field of inter- 
group relations, Board of Home Missions and the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
was from 1923-1946, pastor of the Church of the Cross- 


roads, an inclusive congregation, in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


gation cases had reached the Supreme Court, each making 
segregation per se the issue in litigation. When the Supreme 
Court heard the arguments in 1953, it asked the attorneys 
on both sides, and also the Attorney General of the United 
States, to consider several questions the Court itself posed 
and to return for reargument at the next session. 


The great decision of 1954 


On May 17, 1954, a unanimous Supreme Court rendered 
a decision which is probably the most important civil rights 
decision ever made by a U.S. court. It reserved the framing 
of decrees until a later time, and in May 1955 these decrees 
were unanimously handed down. The supervision of efforts 
to desegregate the public schools was remanded to the dis- 
trict courts. The governing rule was—‘School authorities 
have the primary responsibility for elucidating, assessing 
and solving these problems; the courts will have to consider 
whether the action of school authorities constitutes good 
faith” .. . “the courts will require that the defendant make 
a prompt and reasonable start toward full compliance with 
our May 17, 1954 ruling. Once such a start has been made 
the courts may find that additional time is necessary to carry 
out the ruling in an effective manner.” 


Roadblocks that stop progress 
Among the obstacles that hinder the move toward deseg- 
regation are: 


1. In certain states where marked changes have been made 
toward desegregation, the hard fact of highly segregated 
residential living has permitted pupil integration to come 
true only partially. 


2. In the deep South and in Virginia ingenious efforts are 
being made to evade the law of the land or to nullify it. 
Threats are being made by governors, ex-governors, at- 
torneys general and legislators. Economic pressures are 
being used. Suspicion, hatred and lawlessness are being 
provoked, particularly in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina. Among the threats proposed for 

nullification are the abolition of public schools in favor 
of scholarship funds to individual parents for the private 


education of their children. 
continued on next page 
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law, opinion, rights continued 


3. The Senate Rule 22, permitting unlimited debate and fili- 
buster, has been evoked to kill civil rights measures since 
1883. when the federal statutes were declared unconsti- 
tutional. F.E.P., anti-lynching, anti-poll tax, even a pro- 
posal for a federal commission on civil rights, and bills 
for the expansion of the civil rights arms of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, have been effectively blocked. (However. 
some fifteen state legislatures have passed fair employ- 
ment practices acts. New York, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut have made notable civil rights gains 
by legislation in fields such as higher education, public 
accommodations and housing. ) 


Forces that change public opinion 


The introduction of civil rights bills has furnished the 
very best opportunities for the education of public opinion 
on democratic rights. Legislation, when finally enacted. has 
typically provided for a responsible commission with edu- 
cational and negotiating powers. The administration of the 
laws has therefore provided the occasions for conciliation 
and persuasion. The new experiences of employers with 
employees from minority groups and of proprietors with 
minority group customers and patrons have lessened pre}- 
udices and broadened opportunities for Negroes, Orientals, 
Jews and Catholics. Direct favorable experience. impossible 
when discrimination or segregation prevails, is by far the 
best teacher. Idealistic exhortations. or mere information, 
are considerably less effective as educational tools. 

Contrary to some predictions, the letting down of bars 


in colleges and universities, in industrial firms, in public 
accommodations, in travel and elsewhere, has not beer 
accompanied by riots, bloodshed, or mounting racial antag. 
onism. Except where demagogues have stirred up trouble. 
the changes have been relatively harmonious. Where re. 
sponsible authorities have shown a firmness of decision and 
an unambiguous policy, there has been an absence of or g 
bare minimum of opposition to change by older employees, 
or other students, or patrons. 


Human rights, a principal business of government 


In our country the government is conceived of as the 
protector of the rights of the people. Equal justice and equal 
opportunity are the touchstones of effectiveness in govern. 
ment, along with the capacity to maintain domestic peace 
and order. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren. in a trenchant article on ‘“‘The 
Law and the Future,” tells this story: “Solon, asked how 
justice could be secured in Athens, replied, ‘If those who 
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are not injured feel as indignant as those who are. 


Everyone shares in the responsibility 

To keep alive this sensitivity to justice and equality for 
all, and to keep it growing so that it will meet the ever-new 
conditions of a dynamic society, is the proper business of 
churches and synagogues, of the Student Christian Move. 
ment. the Civil Liberties Union, the League of Women 
Voters, the legal profession (whose members are officers of 
the courts) and literally hundreds of voluntary groups of 
citizens who care that human persons, irrespective of race, 
national origin or religion, shall be able to live without fear 
and oppression, in freedom under equal laws. 


Hs Opposing desegregation 
[__] Awaiting further action 


Beginning desegregation 
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Over 30%, 


what 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


CALL TO WORSHIP 
Make a joyful noise to the Lord, all the lands! 
Serve the Lord with gladness!. 
Come into his presence with singing! 

_ Know that the Lord is God! 
It is he that made us, and we are his; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
Enter his gates with thanksgiving 
And his courts with praise! 
Give thanks to him, bless his name! 
For the Lord is good; 
His steadfast love endures forever, 
And his faithfulness to all generations.! 

ACT OF PRAISE 
O the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments and how in- 
scrutable his ways! For who has known the mind of the 
Lord, or who has been his counselor? Or who has given 
a gift to him that he might be repaid? For from him and 
through him and to him are all things. To him be glory 
forever. Amen.” 

HyMN—AII Creatures of Our God and King 

ACT OF PENITENCE (in unison) 
Our Father, we come to thee in deep need of thy grace 


and succor. Grant that none of the blessings of these hours 


be missed by our own fault. 
We bow before thee, acknowledging our many weaknesses 
and sins. For the wandering of our thoughts, for the 
missed opportunities, for the shallowness of words, for 
our many trespasses against thy love. Forgive us, our 
Father, the many subtle ways in which we try again and 
again to deceive ourselves as to what we really are and 
thou really art. Grant us now to stand truthfully under 
thy judgment and to receive in faith the promises of grace 
given to those who repent and believe. 
Grant that we may, at this time, humbly and truly sur- 
render our will to thine, and thus go back to our everyday 
duties with greater courage to do thy will toward all our 
brothers with joyful hearts and peaceful minds. For our 
Lord’s sake. Amen.?* 

HYMN—Dear Lord and Father 


1 Psalm 100 
2 Romans 11:33-36 
3Venite Adoremus II, Suzanne de Dietrich, Adapted 
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the meaning of living together 


MEDITATION 

On the Will of God: “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven.” Let us examine our thinking, 
in the light of the teaching of Jesus Christ, so that we 
may renew our minds, and seek to know what is the good 
and perfect will of God. Luke 10:27, Micah 6:8, Amos 
9:14-15. 

On God’s Judgment in history: Let us meditate on the judg- 
ment of God in history. The God of Love challenges man’s 
lack of love, and convicts all men of sin. The God of Love 
is therefore the eternal judge—of men and their motives 
and actions, both now and at all times. Isaiah 30:18, Jere- 
miah 22:3, 9:23, 24, Galatians 6:7. 

On our obedience to God’s Will: What is the will of God 
for us today? Obedience to the law of love requires that 
we demand justice for our fellow-men. “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.”” Who is my neighbor? Let us 
pray for help that we may seek and strive for justice 
among the nations of the earth. Luke 12:57, Micah 3:8. 

On our common human guilt: “Judge not that ye be not 
judged.” Let us remember that in the sight of God we 
have all sinned and gone astray; so that whatever we do 
in striving against sin, or in resisting wrong-doing, must 
be done in the spirit of humility, remembering the beam 
that is in our own eye. 

The disciples of Jesus have always cried against their 
enemies. “Lord, wilt thou that we call down fire from 
heaven and consume them?” And Jesus turned and re- 
buked them and rebukes us today. 

Let us pray for humility and for honesty in examining 
our own motives, and the motives and actions of our 


class and of our own nation. James 4:1, 2. Jeremiah. 


10:23, I John 1:8, 9.4 
THE LORD’S PRAYER (in unison) 
HYMN—Lord, | Want to be a Christian 
DOXOLOGY—Ephesians 3:14-22 
BENEDICTION (in unison) 
The Lord bless us and keep us. 
The Lord make his face to shine upon us and be gracious 
unto us, 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon us and give us 


ODILE SWEENEY 
4 Adapted: Venite Adoremus II The World Student Christian Fed- 


eration Prayer Book, Second Edition, Geneva, Switzerland, 1951. 
Biblical quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 


peace. Amen. 
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a letter to “Ole Miss’ To the members of the student body, University of Mississippi. 


I am grateful indeed that the editor of The Mississippian has 
invited me to comment on the recent controversy regarding my 
February speaking engagement on your campus and on what 
seems to be the resolution of the conflict. . .. I particularly ap- 
preciate this opportunity to speak directly with you, since in 
the confusion of second and third hand information my position 
has become muddied; for I feel you have the right to know 
clearly and first hand where I stand on the issue of segregation, 
so that you can responsibly make your own judgments, what- 
ever they might be... . 

It is true technically that I was misquoted by some of the 
press following my appearance on “The $64,000 Question” 
program. But the statement attributed by the Associated Press 
to Mr. Morrow on January 24th, that I had been “tricked by 
leading questions” of journalists into making a statement en- 
dorsing the NAACP, is unfortunate. I was misquoted concern- 
ing my plans, but not concerning my convictions and attitudes. 

During my last appearance on the program I made the state- 
ment that, although I did not appear on the program for 
money, the $32,000 that had now inadvertently and unexpect- 
edly come to us gave Doris (Mrs.-Kershaw) and me an oppor- 
tunity to support some of the agencies that are laboring for 
justice and brotherhood in the world, agencies embodying con- 
cerns that were deep in our own conviction and interest. After 


the program, a number of reporters asked me what these agen- 


cies were. In effect, I told them that because of our heavy 
schedule Doris and I had not had time to discuss the disposi- 
tion of the money—that, in fact, we hadn’t thought of having 
any until the moment the check was actually given to us. I 
said that I supposed we would use it to support more generously 
those movements which we were already supporting in a mea- 
ger way because of our limited salary. When the reporters 
asked me what these movements were, I replied that we were 
greatly interested in the CARE food program, the Share Our 
Surplus program, the UNICEF program of the United Nations: 
that our parish was engaged in resettlement of refugee fam- 
ilies, and that, as Southerners, Doris and I felt a deep respon- 
sibility in the desegregation work of the NAACP. 

I was misquoted by the press, in parts of the nation, in that 
some of the accounts said: a) I had definitely committed 
$32.000, or half of it, to the NAACP, and b) I had embar- 
rassed Mississippi by talking of my support of the NAACP 
over television to some 60 million viewers. I did neither of 
these. But to conclude that I had been “tricked” or misquoted 
in regard to my concern for desegregation is an unfortunate 
and untrue implication. I made this quite clear in a telephone 
conversation with oné of the trustees on the day of the last 
trustee meeting; in fact, I repeated three times that as a 
Christian clergyman, as a Southerner, and as an American, | 
have been, am, and will continue to support legal and social 
action that labors to effect, protect and ensure the equal status 
and estimation of all people. 

The resolution of the Trustees of the University rightly 
pointed out that I am to speak on the religious insights of con- 
temporary literature and not on the Supreme Court’s judgment 
on segregation. I anticipate with pleasure my opportunity to 
discuss with some of you my contention that some of the most 
sensitive religious insight in our time can be found in the arts. 
However, if I am asked, or engaged in discussion, I must in 
the candor that any honest question deserves speak from my 
convictions on segregation or any other subject not precisely 
arising from the context of literature. And it must be said that 
contemporary literature certainly is concerned with the spir- 
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itual pathology issuing in our rejection and dismissal of other 
human beings as inferior and unworthy of respect and relg. 
tionship. Because this controversy has arisen, it seems incon. 
ceivable that such discussion and questions would not be ag 
natural part of student inquiry. Therefore I am all the more 
anxious that you know clearly where I stand. 


1. As a Christian I am convinced that at the core of the Faith 
is love of God and neighbor, which has to do with all men’s 
equal need to be accepted and respected as of equal worth 
as children of God; the barrier to any fulfillment of love, 
and thus to Christian attainment also is sin, which the 
church interprets as the separation of man from man, and 
man from God, because of the pride and pretensions that 
exclude equal children of God from their rightful equal 
acceptance, respect, and opportunity. This is the stated 
position of the National Episcopal Church, as it is the stated 
position of the National Council of Churches and the World 
Council of Churches. 


2.1 have for years been an active member of the NAACP 
which I respect as an organization entirely loyal to the 
democratic tradition of the United States. Its action is in 
accordance with respect for the constitutional and legal 
structure of our nation, as under law it attempts to bring 
to realization what in ideal and in principle is consistent 
with democratic conviction. Since the program, after due 
consideration, Doris and I have substantially contributed to 
the legal and educational fund of the NAACP, along with 
contributing to other agencies and organizations. The bishop 
of this diocese in which I work is a member of one of the 
advisory committees of the NAACP. The Oxford branch of 
the NAACP meets in the parish house of our church. 


3. It came as a complete surprise that my casual remarks to 
reporters after the program could be interpreted as causing 
embarrassment to the people of Mississippi. It was this 
mistaken interpretation that I had intentionally set out to 
embarrass Mississippi that fired this tragic controversy, an 
interpretation that now thankfully is regretted by all of us. 


4.1 regret now that I didn’t make a clarifying statement three 
months ago. I certainly wanted to do so, but felt that such 
a statement would only prolong a debate that I sincerely 
hoped would end quickly in the general agreement among 
the people of Mississippi that a true university is the matrix 
of open academic discussion and free inquiry, of responsi- 
ble consideration of alternative positions in any issue. 


5. As a Southerner, I am well aware of the complexity and 
difficulty that attends the transition of social patterns. Con- 
sequently, what has troubled me the most is not the obvious 
fact that many in your state disagree with my convictions, 
but that the distressing climate has smothered the freedom 
necessary to all democratic thought. . . . Therefore I have 
been deeply impressed, according to my information about 
the student poll and the action of your Campus Senate, that 
you have been concerned to protect this guaranteed Amer- 
ican liberty so fundamental to the productive life of a free 
university. And so, anticipating mutual respect, affection 
and trust, I look forward to a profitable week among you. 


January 27, 1956 Rev. A. L. Kershaw 
EDITORIAL NOTE: written before the university withdrew the 


invitation for Mr. Kershaw to be a member of the Religious 
Emphasis Week team. 
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Fraternities Without Brotherhood, by 
Alfred McClung Lee, Beacon Press. 
$1.95 


~ 


All those who are seriously concerned 
about the regrettable fact that Ameri- 
can college fraternities have failed to 
practice “the brotherhood of man” will 
read with tremendous interest Dr. Lee’s 
recently published book. This is the 
first published account of the facts 
concerning racial and religious dis- 


crimination in American college social - 


fraternities and sororities. Dr. Lee has 
conducted careful and documented re- 
search. As a sociologist and as a frater- 
nity man himself, he has approached 
with unusual insight the contemporary 
fraternity scene. | 

In addition to showing the regret- 
table examples of discrimination in 
certain fraternities and in certain chap- 
ters of some fraternities where there 
are enlightened chapters, Dr. Lee at the 
same time calls attention to the fact 
that some fraternities have broken 
down the barriers. 

The concluding chapter which Dr. 
Lee entitles “The Case for Real Fra- 
ternities” is a heartening challenge to 
the undergraduate fraternity man of 
the day. His concluding paragraph is 
as follows: | 

“The introduction of real brother- 
hood into fraternities has begun on 
some campuses. The process should be 
permitted to spread to more and more 
campuses. American college students 
more than ever before see the challenge 
of world leadership and wish to be 
equipped intellectually and emotionally 
to accept it. They realize that organi- 
zations on college campuses must not 
be reminiscent of those in totalitarian 
nations. These organizations must be 
American and therefore democratic.” 

Very wisely Dr. Lee recognizes that 
often the undergraduate is far ahead of 
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A book reviews 


the alumnus who prevents the practice 
of real brotherhood in fraternity chap- 
ter membership. The wide reading of 
this volume should be of great help to 
all who are vaguely unhappy about the 
present situation. 


HERRICK B. YOUNG, President, 
Western College for Women 


The Gift of Power, by Lewis Joseph 
Sherrill, The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
$3. 


Dr. Sherrill’s book is a welcome con- 
tribution to the new philosophy of 
Christian education which is being 
shaped, as he indicates, “by the serious- 
ness of man’s plight in the modern 
world, by the new currents of Biblical 
and theological thought and by the 
insights from ©. psychotherapy.” 
Those in the field of student Christian 


work will find this book very helpful 


in implication for methods. The three 
questions considered in the book are 
profound ones: “Why is man so dis- 
turbed today? In what way is the 
Christian religion relevant to this con- 
dition? If the Christian religion is 
really relevant to the deeper needs of 
our own time, how can the church’s 
educational work be made equally rele- 
vant?” 

Dr. Sherrill emphasizes most help- 
fully that the central fact of Christian- 
ity is revelation. Many varied ways of 
expression are necessary if revelation 
is to be relevant to moderns in the col- 
lege world. The characterization of 
Christian education which bears wit- 
ness to this revelation is, he says, 
“Bi-polar, not God centered nor man- 
centered but concerned with the meet- 
ing between God and the human crea- 
ture.” 

The chapter on “Predicament and 
Theme” is of special value for those 
who have wanted to use the Bible more 


effectively but have found it difficult to 
do so. Dr. Sherrill proposes a method 
which should be given. careful con- 
sideration, suggested by a phrase “the 
Bible, the Mother tongue of the Chris- 
tian Community.” Few in our day can 
use or understand this “Mother 
tongue.” 

He understands the task of Christian 
education to be beyond that of “learn- 
ing.” It deals with “changes in the 
self and changes in persons.” The 
chapter on “The Dynamics of Becom- 
ing” builds practically on the analysis 
of these changes. 

FRANCES HELEN MAINS 

National Student YWCA, Secretary, 


Geneva Region 


How Far the Promised Land, by Wal- 
ter White, Viking Press, 1955. $3.50. 


It is not possible for one to grasp the 
depth and significance of this book 
without being somewhat acquainted 
with the life and work of its author. 
Walter White will doubtlessly be re- 
corded in American history as one of 
America’s most devoted citizens, whose 
entire life and work was dedicated to 
the removal of the blot of racial pre- 
judice, discrimination and segregation 
from our common life. 

Born a Negro, who in appearance 
was not distinguishable from a Cau- 
casian, Walter White could easily have 


continued on next page 


ABUNDANT LIVING 


by E. Stanley Jones 


Help for day-by-day advance- 
ment in Christian truth and ex- 
perience toward the victorious 


life. $1.75 
Mm also by Dr. Jones: 
GROWING SPIRITUALLY ..... $1.50 
Tir Way To Power AND 
$1.50 
How ‘To Be A_ TRANS- 
FORMED PERSON ........-- $1.50 


all books pocket-size 
at all bookstores 


ABINGDON 
| PRESS 
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WHY 
should mix in POLITICS 


Why should you enter politics? 

What has Christianity to do with politics? 

How are political parties organized? 

Who runs them? How? 

How can Christians deal with current 
political issues? 


This is but a sampling 
of the kind of ques- 
tions you will find 
answered in 


POLITICS 
FOR 
CHRISTIANS 


by William Muehl 


politics for 


The man who answers these questions 
speaks from his experience as a re- 
ligious educator, an attorney, and a 
practical politician. He shows how the 
average Christian can be active politi- 
cally without compromising his con- 
science, how the professional politician 
can apply Christian ethics without di- 
luting his political realism, and how 
the clergyman can take a political stand 
without contaminating his pulpit. 

In down-to-earth language, Dr. Muehl 
discusses all aspects of politics—from 
the local school budget and state taxes 
to national defense budgets and the 
United Nations. 

From his firsthand knowledge of 
political party activity, Dr. Muehl 
shows how to get into politics, how 
Christian insights can be applied in 
party activity and for those who would 
avoid belonging to a party, how to 
achieve political action as an “inde- 
pendent.” 

It’s a political primer for all Chris- 
tians that can be used for discussion 
and action. $3.00 
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God is a skeptic, too | 
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EPISTLE 
TO THE 
SKEPTICS 


by David Wesley Soper 


“God is much more of 
an unbeliever than is 
any atheist. He does 
not believe at all in 
the false gods we pre- 
fer to him.” 

This is but one of 
the provocative statements which you 
will find in this book. Dr. Soper points 
the way to a faith that always grows 
in breadth and strength—through rea- 
son. $2.50 
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book reviews coninve 


joined the several thousands of per- 
sons of Negro descent who yearly pass 
over into the white American commu- 
nity. Disturbed since childhood by the 
viciousness of racial prejudice and 
segregation, blessed with an agile mind 
and possessed by a deep yearning for 
freedom for all people, he could see no 
comfort in such a personal escape from 
the agonies and handicaps with which 
the American Negro was afflicted. 
His election to the leadership of the 
NAACP united him with an organiza- 
tion with which his spirit was most 
congenial. For many years he became 
the conscience of the United States 
with reference to racial relations and 
an extremely articulate spokesman for 
the Negro in his struggle to achieve 
first-class citizenship. | 
This book, his last of several, all 
of which have been addressed to the 
un-Christian, un-American and inhu- 
man manner in which the United 
States has treated its Negro minority, 


is an appropriate climax to Mr. White, 
unrelenting efforts to help his county 
overcome the evils inherent in racig 
hatred. In this work he chronicles th 
difficulties which white liberals ay 
Negroes have encountered in the move 
ment toward racial equality. Thg 
progress has been made but with greg 
difficulty is illustrated as he details th 
story of accomplishments in the field oj 
education, health, voting, labor. em. 
ployment, housing, religion, military 
service and personal contacts. Theg 
achievements have been difficult, and 
full equality has a long way to go; yet, 
Mr. White says, the movement has 
gained substantial momentum in_ the 
conscience of the people, in the at. 
titudes of the government, and the sup. 
port in terms of legal redress. He seeks 
to explain the factors which have beep 
responsible for rather tremendous 
gains in the last two decades. 

It is easy to detect Mr. White’s basic 
pride in being an American citizen, 
While he was a strong and earnest 
critic of the practices of racial dis. 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 


The First Truly International Magazine 


For thirty-four years The Reader's Digest has brought its readers 
articles of outstanding entertainment and significance including 
the best from the pages of leading magazines and current books. 
Starting with a circulation of only 5,000, it has grown until 18,- 
000,000 copies, published in twelve languages, are now bought 
each month in every country of the world where people are free 
to read what they please. Busy men and women find increasingly 
that The Reader's Digest not only brings them unique reading 
pleasure but keeps them well informed—in their spare time. 

If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest habit, why 
don't you try a copy now? You will find it at your favorite news- 
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Vhite, crimination and segregation, he was 
DuNnty Mone of the strongest defenders of Amer- 
racijf jcan democracy against the deadly at- 
es thf tacks of Communists and fascists. The 
; anf effectiveness of the NAACP may be 
move! seen in the unsuccessful attempt of 
Tha’ communists to invade its ranks, and in 
greafe the hatred which race baiters and white 
ls the supremacists express toward its work. 
eld off The achievement of racial equality in 
. emf America is still an uphill fight, but in 
itary the development of the NAACP Mr. 
Thes White has bequeathed to the American 
, and! people an instrument for seeking free- 
: yet. dom and equality for all citizens. 


has (MRS.) ROSE MAE CATCHINGS 
1 the Social Worker with the Children’s Aid 
€ at and Adoption Society, Orange, N. J. 


seeks The Open Mind, by /. Robert Oppen- 


been heimer, Simon & Schuster, 1955. 
dous $2.43. 

basic The Open Mind is Oppenheimer’s own 
izen very readable response to the spotlight 
rest Of public criticism and the heavy weight 


dis. @ of public responsibility both of which 
he bore during the years 1946 to 1954. 
It is a collection of eight essays writ- 
——§ ten over these years ranging in subject 
from “Atomic Weapons and American 
Policy” to “The Scientist in Society.” 
It is at once a hopeful and an alarming 
book. It is hopeful because we have 
such sensitive men as Oppenheimer to 
help us grapple with the baffling prob- 
lems of nuclear energy and interna- 
tional tensions. It is alarming, first be- 
cause the problems themselves exhibit 
such uncanny complexity, but mostly 
because of what happened to Oppen- 
heimer when he tried to face those 
problems with candor and devotion. 
Like many a previous prophet Op- 
penheimer does not speak from a posi- 
tion securely within the recognized 
boundaries of institutional religion. 
Yet he speaks from a widely shared 
tradition, and calls us back to it in a 
new and urgent way. He has looked the 
unknowable fully in the face and has 


YOU CAN STILL WIN 


One of the 18 prize awards offered by 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for student writing. 
For details consult your local CA office, 
or write to: The Intercollegian, 291 Broad- 
al way, NYC. 


\N APRIL, 1956 


realized with a conviction burning in 
his bones that men need each other 
as never before. The intricate and vital 
problems of atomic energy and inter- 
national tensions can never be solved 
in the context of a narrow secrecy or 
iron-clad “security” approach. 

But in thus speaking as a_ prophet 
Oppenheimer has, it appears, also ac- 
cepted the fate of a prophet. He has 
called us with a_ startling urgency 
actually to apply the principles of a 
free society to which we give lip serv- 
ice amidst the new and _ frightening 
demands of an international nuclear 
age. He has suffered the loneliness and 
suspicion which are sometimes the re- 
sults of such courage as his. He has 
been denied access to secret informa- 
tion by our government, yet has not 
lost faith in the eventual triumph of 
that which is most worthwhile in the 
human enterprise. 

HARVEY COX, 
YMCA Secretary, Oberlin College 


Deep River, by Howard Thurman, 
Harper & Bros., 1955. $2. 


In 1945, Howard Thurman, a unique 
Negro spiritual leader who is now 
Dean of the Chapel at Boston Uni- 
versity, published privately a_ little 
volume of meditations on Negro 
spirituals. In Deep River, these medita- 
tions appear in expanded form. The 
book is a beautiful piece of printing 
and Elizabeth Orton Jones has bright- 
ened and ministered to it throughout 
by dozens of moving and almost match- 
less illustrations. 

For those who know Howard Thur- 
man’s Jesus and the Disinherited and 
his Ingersoll lecture The Negro Spirit- 
ual Speaks of Life and Death, this 
volume will not bring much that is 
new. In it he has skillfully woven his 
reflections around the motifs of the 
assertion of the Negro’s ultimate worth 
in the eyes of God; of the heavenly 
restitution that will one day come; of 
the undetachable freedom of the heart; 
of the deep river of life that rises from 
God and empties into God. 

The book is not meant to be a 
scholarly study of the Negro spirituals 
or a searching out of their sources and 


their evolution. While some discern- 
ing remarks that illuminate the role 
of the spiritual in the life of the dis- 
inherited Negro are to be found here. 
the book is at bottom another of 
Howard Thurman’s meditations on 
themes which in this case are roused 
by snatches from classic Negro spirit- 
uals. He freely uses his own poems, re- 
flections and insights and contrives to 
produce a mood in the reader rather 
than to compel a conclusion. 


DOUGLAS V. STEERE 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Careers 
In Religious Education 


e THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and women, 
for careers in religious education. The demand 
for the School’s graduates is far greater than 
the supply. 

e Two-year course for the M.A., also doctoral 
program. 3 

e Expenses, $721 a year. 

e Scholarships. 


e Summer School. 
For catalogue and further information write— 
Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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